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NOTES ON THE FLORA OF THE WEST INDIES: 

With Special Reference to the Island of St. Kitts. 

by 
W. H. ALEXANDER. 

West Indian Flora. — Many of the staple vegetable products 
of the West Indies have been introduced from other parts of the 
world. This is also true of most of the vegetables grown for food, 
of a number of the fruit trees, of the garden flowers and foliage 
plants, and of some of the grasses. 

The genial nature of the climate of the Antilles and the fertility 
of the soil have enabled these exotics to grow as in their native 
countries. The facility of cultivation encouraged the settlers and 
their descendants to stock the West Indies with plants from every 
quarter of the globe. 

A list is appended later on showing to some extent the exotic 
character of the Antillean Flora. The exotic flowers and orna- 
mental shrubs and trees have not been enumerated. It may be 
mentioned, however, that many of the flowers which are supposed 
to be West Indian have, nevertheless, come from distant regions. 
For instance, the Barbados Pride came from the Cape Verde Islands; 
the West Indian Honeysuckle came from the Cape; the West Indian 
Hyacinth came from South America; and the Barbados Pink came 
from India. 

Yet the West Indies may claim the parentage of some of the 
plants generally believed to have been only naturalized, since it is 
not always possible to say where a plant originated. Similar pro- 
blems present themselves to shell collectors. Snails travel mysteri- 
ously across the wide seas, and the same species of seashelis are 
picked up on beaches thousands of miles apart. Who can say, for 
instance, whether the Caribbean or the Mediterranean is the birth- 
place of the large and handsome shell Triton variegatus ? 

The mark of a cross (x) against a few names in the following 
list indicates that there are also native representatives of those 
kinds of plants, but that they have been supplemented or super- 
seded by foreign species or varieties of a kindred nature. Tobacco 
is one of the plants so marked. The doubt about the derivation 
of the word from the island Tobago, or from Tabaco, in Mexico, 
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224 Notes on the Flora of the West Indies. 

shows that it must have been found in the West Indies at a very 
early date. 

In making out the list the Bahamas and the Caicos are regarded 
as West Indian Islands as much as the Greater or Lesser Antilles; 
but plants from Guiana or the other continental countries included 
by older writers in the West Indies are classified as exotics. 

It is singular that so few plants whose medicinal virtues give 
them a commercial value figure in a list of West Indian exotics. A 
very large number of the native plants possess potent therapeutic 
properties, but these are generally unknown to Europeans. 

In some cases a plant has been imported into one island from 
one place and from quite another part of the world into another. 
This, of course, is a point quite distinct from that of its original 
birthplace. It is difficult to determine the claims of any island to 
priority in respect to the first culture, and there is the same diffi- 
culty in assigning a date to the first introduction into the West 
Indies of cultivated herbs or trees. It is said in Loudon's Encyclo- 
paedia that sugar was first made in St. Thomas in 1610. The bread 
fruit and, perhaps, the akee were brought to the West Indies by 
Captain Bligh of Bounty celebrity in 1793. Schomburgk says the 
mango was cultivated in St. Vincent by Dr. Young in 1772; cinna- 
mon plants, captured from the French, were sent to Jamaica by 
Lord Rodney in 1782; the violet, hyacinth, and narcissus were in- 
troduced into St. Domingo by Baron de Wimpfens in 1789; and the 
tamarind into Barbados in 1647. 

The chief dispute, however, is about the honour of first having 
offered a throne to King Cane. Did he come from India to St. 
Thomas in 1610 ? Was the first Creole cane planted by Captain 
James Holdip, who brought it from Guiana to Barbados,, before 
1640 ? This seems to be the belief of Poyer in his History of Bar- 
bados, published in the end of the 18th century. Ligon, who vis- 
ited that island in 1647, says that the culture of the cane began 
there in 1640, having just been introduced from Pernambuco in 
Brazil. Sir Dally Thomas, writing in 1690, says that a Hollander 
taught the Barbadians how to make sugar in 1640. It would appear 
that some colonists from Surinam further instructed them in this 
art and mystery in 1688. Schomburgk says that Colonel Sir Thomas 
Modyford carried the cane from Barbados to Jamaica in 1664, 
and that ten years after it was cultivated in Antigua by Colonel 
Codrington. It appears to have found its way from Antigua to 
St. Christopher (St. Kitts) soon after. Hughes, who wrote in the 
beginning of the 17th century, describes the diseases to which the 
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cane was then subject, including the moth-borer. He says that 
nobody could state whether the cane was a native of the East or 
West Indies. The fact that so notable a plant as the cane is 
claimed as aboriginal by both the Old and the New World is a very 
curious one, and opens up questions that lie far beyond the records 
of history. 

We now give a list of valuable exotics cultivated in the West 
Indian Islands, together with the name of the country from which 
they originally came: 

STAPLES. 

Name. Original Country. 

Coffee Arabia. 

Cinnamon Ceylon. 

Clove Molucca. 

■(x) Tobacco Mexico. 

Tamarind India. 

Divi Divi South America. 

Orange Asia. 

Lime Asia. 

Lemon Asia. 

Marmalade Orange Asia. 

Logwood South America. 

•(x) Cotton India, America. 

Chocolate South America. 

Nutmeg India. 

Banana India. 

Cocoanut India. Other hot countries. 

Pine Apple South America. 

Aloes Levant. 

Ginger India. 

Tous-les-mois (Canna Edulis) South America. 

Arrowroot South America. 

Sugar Cane India, China, Africa, South America. 

FOODS. 

(Not exported.) 

Carrot Britain. 

Celery Britain. 

Parsley Sardinia. 

Lettuce Britain. 

Potato Peru. 

{x) Capsicum India, China. 

Tomato South America. 

Melongena South America. 

French Bean Europe. 

Green Peas England. 

Lima Bean •. South America. 
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Name. Original Country. 

Increase Pea Molucca. 

Pigeon Pea India. 

Pinders Africa. 

Akee Africa. 

Beet Europe. 

Sorrel (Sabdariffa) . India. 

Radish Europe. 

Cabbage , Europe. 

Turnip England. 

Mustard England. 

Horseradish England. 

Water Cress Europe. 

Pumpkin Levant. 

Cucumber India. 

Squash India. 

Bread Fruit South Sea Islands. 

<x) Yams (White and Red) India. 

Plantain India. 

Shallot Palestine. 

Rocky Bolt (Rocambole) Denmark. 

Garlic England. 

Leek Switzerland. 

Chives Europe. 

Onion Hungary. 

(x) Roasting Eddoes Ceylon. 

<x) White Eddoes South America. 

Guinea Corn India. 

Maize South America. 

FRUITS. 

Almond (Terminalia Catappa) India. 

Pomegranate Africa. 

Chinese Guava China. 

Malacca Apple East Indies. 

Mangosteen South America. 

Pear (Avocado)'. South America. 

Golden Apple Society Islands. 

Chili Plum Chili. 

Mango India. 

Shaddock China. 

Grape Fruit China. 

Mandarin (Orange) China. 

Tangerine (Orange) China. (The name indicatesMorocco.) 

Governor Plum Madagascar. 

Garden Grape Armenia. 

Granadilla South America. 

Pawpaw Asia. 

Musk Melon Asia. 

Water Melon Africa. 
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Name. Original Country. 

Fig Mauritius. 

Date Africa. 

Rosy Banana China. 

Dwarf Banana China. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Myrtle Persia. 

Wormwood '. Levant. 

Tansy Britain. 

Peppermint Europe. 

Patchouli India. 

Lavender Europe. 

Basil India. 

Rosemary Spain. 

This list might be made longer by adding a few plants once cul- 
tivated for commercial purposes; also some that will, perhaps, be 
sources of profitable industries. In the first class are such names 
as the Betel from India and Copaiba from South America; in the 
second class would appear such names as the Egyptian Sesbania 
fibre, Kola from Guinea, and Tea from China. 

Flora of St. Christopher (St. Kitts). — A writer in the 
Temple Bar Magazine (Feby., 1901) has been told that only 50 out 
of the 800 kinds of plants in St. Helena are indigenous. This is 
the more worthy of note on account of the isolation of that island, 
which would almost preclude the possibility of the introduction of 
foreign plants, except by human agency. He probably includes 
ferns in the 800, but no lower members of the vegetable kingdom, 
such as lichens and algae. There are, perhaps, about 2,000 species 
and well-marked varieties of plants in St. Christopher, excluding 
from the count anything lower than a lycopod. Dr. Branch is of 
the opinion that about one-fourth of these were brought from other 
countries by man. It would be idle to speculate as to how many 
of those reckoned as indigenous were conveyed to these shores by 
natural agencies. It is not improbable, however, that some sup- 
posed importations from other islands are really natives. 

The foreign element in the existing vegetation of a country can- 
not be estimated without paying attention to the number of exotics 
in its wild flora. The probabilities seem to be that nearly all the 
foreign plants in St. Helena are cultivated for use or ornamenta- 
tion, but many of the exotics in St. Kitts are simply weeds and 
wild flowers. The original flora of one of the smaller members of 
the group of the Lesser Antilles must, cateris paribus, be less varied 
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than that of a large island like Cuba or Jamaica. It ought there- 
fore to be less varied in proportion to the given number of exotics 
than would be the case in a larger island. St. Kitts, nevertheless, 
not only abounds in wild plants, especially ferns, but a compara- 
tively large proportion of them have been introduced. 

Many of the wild exotics were accidentally planted by the hand 
of man. Others represent extinct industries. For example, the 
Indigofera tinctoria supplemented or superseded the native Indigo- 
fera anil when indigo was the chief staple of St. Kitts, as of the 
other Antillean islands; when it bore to sugar the relation of gold 
to silver, as explained in the letters of The Young Squire of the 17th 
Century. The Opuntia coccinellifera affords another illustration. It 
was cultivated here as a food for the cochineal insects when cochi- 
neal was a very saleable and valuable product. Colonists are likely 
to be men of inquiring minds and of more than average energy, and 
on the alert for anything likely to contribute to their profit or pleas- 
ure. A large number of the existing wild plants of foreign birth in 
St. Kitts represent unproductive experiments in horticulture or 
obsolete fashions in flowers. 

The following are a few examples that may be cited in illustra- 
tion. Hughes, in his History of Barbados, is indignant with a gen- 
tleman who had introduced into that island the Bastard Ipecacu- 
anha of Jamaica under the impression that it was worth cultivating 
for its medicinal properties. As a matter of fact this weed 
(Asclepias curassavica) would be as serviceable as the real Ipecacu- 
anha. Both it and the Archippus butterfly, whose caterpillar feeds 
on its leaves, are very common in Barbados, but rare in St. Kitts. 
Loudon says that the Arge'mone Mexicana is esteemed in its native 
country, Mexico, as a cure for cataract. Dr. MacFadyen, in his 
Flora of Jamaica, speaks of its seeds being useful as a hypnotic ; it 
is now used only by the negroes in the treatment of sore eyes. 

Sometimes the knowledge of the nature and commercial value 
of an herb has been quite lost. This is the case with the Cassia 
obovata, imported, according to Griesebach, from tropical Africa; 
even Doctor Sadler, of St. Kitts, does not seem to have known that 
it was one of the sources from which the senna of the drug store 
was prepared. In a fragmentary copy of Don's Botany, that 
belonged to Dr. Sadler, and is enriched with his manuscript notes, 
there is only the word Elydog, the vernacular name in St. Kitts at 
present, marked against this plant, whereas, judging from the 
doctor's other notes, it is reasonable to presume that had he known 
the real nature of the plant he would also have written "Senna." 
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The Datura Tatula and Datura metel abound by the roadsides near 
Basseterre. The former was brought from America and the latter 
from India as medicine; but they are now only weeds, though the 
negroes smoke their leaves, which they call " Fireweed," as well 
as those of Datura stramonium, for asthma. 

Many a pretty flower brought from a distant land, and once 
highly prized, has been exiled from the garden to the field. [Whence 
a moral might be drawn.] The Vinca Rosea (an East Indian), which 
used to be called the Madagascar Periwinkle, and sometimes the 
Cayenne Jessamine, is now never seen, except in its white varie- 
ties, in a St. Kitts garden, but clothes many a fallow field with a 
beautiful pink and purple robe. The Ipomcea dissecta, from Georgia, 
may be seen thickly overrunning the fields from which the canes 
have just been cut; but in spite of its beauty of flower and leaf, and 
pleasant scent of noyau, no lover of flowers in Basseterre, except 
Doctor Branch, would give it a place in his garden. In the list of 
St. Kitts flora, published in Bulletin No. 3, Vol. XXXIII, 1901, 
pages 207-219, giving the indigenous and imported plants in St. 
Kitts, there were some names of plants brought from the neighbour- 
ing islands. To this category belongs the purple plum or Mombia 
of Jamaica, mahogany from Santo Domingo, vanilla from Trinidad, 
the thatch palm from Anguilla, and the Seaforth's solanum and cab- 
bage palm from Barbados. 

Considerable diversity in both the fauna and the flora of the 
islands of the Antillean Archipelago would naturally be expected 
from the differences in their formation, physical characteristics, and 
situation. A difference in the fauna would be reflected in the 
flora, and conversely. If, for instance, a particular berry drifted 
from one island to another not frequented by any bird partial to 
that berry, the probability of the establishment of the plant would 
be lessened. On the other hand, birds blown from their native 
island to one in which their favourite berries were not to be found 
would on that account be seriously handicapped in the struggle for 
existence. 

The specialization to particular islands of many of the snails of 
the Lesser Antilles is a very curious feature in their natural his- 
tory. It is well marked among the islands comprising the Colony 
of the Leeward Islands, though they are so near each other. There 
is doubtless an intimate relation between the prevalence of par- 
ticular plants and the snails in a given island. But this is a sub- 
ject too full of intricacies to be discussed in this place. 
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General Conclusions. — The following are some of the general 
conclusions arrived at from a comparison of the native flora of the 
West Indies with that of the rest of the world. Only a certain 
number of Natural Orders are mentioned ; these are selected on 
account of their size, or because they are representative of still 
larger groups of plants, or for some other special reason. The 
figures are, of course, only approximate, as calculations of this sort 
must vary in accordance with differences in opinion as to the limi- 
tations of orders, genera, species, and varieties, and also as to the 
indigenous or naturalized status of particular species. 

(i) These islands have been fairly well supplied by nature with 
representatives of the three great orders: Leguminosse, Compo- 
sitse, and Gramineae. Of the first they can show over 80 genera, 
containing some 250 species; of the second, about 50 genera, with 
probably 120 species; and of the third, about 45 genera, with some 
140 species. 

(2) The following Natural Orders are moderately well repre- 
sented in proportion to their size, viz. : Capparideae, Bixinese, Poly- 
galeae, Phytolaccaceae, Chenopodiacae, Nyctagineae, Rhamnese, 
Caryophylleae, Tiliaceae, Sterculiaceae (including Buettneriaceae), 
Sapindacese, Rutaceae, Piperaceae, Terebinthaceae, Laurineae, Passi- 
floreae, Loranthacese, Lobeliaceae, Myrsineae, Sapoteae, Gentianeae, 
Scrophularineae, Boragineae, Liliaceae (including Amaryllids and 
Lycopodiaceae). 

(3) The botany of this region is not so strong as might have 
been expected in Cruciferae, Cacteae, Cucurbitaceae, and Convol- 
vulaceae (with the exception of one genus). 

(4) It is poor in Ranunculaceae, MagnoliaGese, Papaveracese, 
Myristiceae, Umbelliferae, Coniferae, and Equisetaceae. 

(5) It has no Aurantiaceae, Lineae, nor Crassulacese. The 
orange tribe have all been imported; flax flowers are grown, but 
only from fresh seeds in some of the gardens, and the wild plant 
Bryophyllum Calycinum is the only one of the Crassulacese to be 
found in the fields, and it was brought here from Asia. Of the 
Junceae only one representative is met with, and that came from 
Europe. 

(6) The indigenous botany of these islands, moreover, is very 
poor in Nymphaeaceae, Nelumbineae, Rosacese, Violacese, Droser- 
aceae, Amentaceae, Ampelideae, Saxifrageae, and Plantagineae. 

(7) But it is rich in Anonacese, Amarantacese, Malvaceae, 
Urticaceae, Myrtaceae, Melastomaceae, Apocynaceae, Asclepiadeae, 
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Solanaceae, Bignoniaceae, Acanthacese, Gesneraceae, Labiatae, Ver- 
benaceae, Aroideae, Palmae, Cyperaceae, and Bromeliaceae. 

(8) It is very rich in Euphorbiaceae, Rubiaceae, Orchidese, and 
Filices. Of the last mentioned it can boast about 350 native 
species, distributed in 48 genera. 

The genera most prolific in species among the Exogens are 
Croton, Ipomaea, Solanum, Cassia, and Peperomia; among the 
Endogens, Epidendrum, Cyperus, and Panicum; among the Ferns,. 
Aspidium, Polypodium, Asplenium, and Adiantum. 

This list might be modified by a careful elimination of natural- 
ized species on the one hand, or by the inclusion on the other hand 
of hybrids among the species. Ipomaea, for example, is given 46 
species by Griesebach, but at least a dozen of these are shown by 
him to have been naturalized. He questions even the sweet 
potato's right to be considered an aboriginal West Indian. Ipomaeai 
is a genus very prone to sport, and St. Kitts seems peculiarly well 
fitted to be a theatre for its proclivities. Nature and the florists- 
have raised a great many hybrids, some of which will, no doubt, 
take rank some day as indubitable species. Don's Botany, pub- 
lished in 1831, gives 219 species in the whole world to Ipomaea. 
Hooker, in the Genera Plantarum of 1845, puts down the number as- 
300, after making a reduction from the 400 of other authorities. 
The probabilities are that a new census would show a considerable 
increase in the Ipomaean population in the world. Even little St. 
Kitts would, it is believed, contribute to this increase. 

Renewed obligations are tendered to W. J. Branch, M. D. , of 
Basseterre, St. Kitts, for favors extended in the preparation of this, 
paper, as in the previous one. In fact, too much credit cannot be 
given to the Doctor, who is not only an eminent physician, but a 
naturalist of rare attainments as well ; one whose love of nature 
is excelled only by his generous zeal as a helper. 

Basseterre, St. Kitts, W. I., 1901. 



